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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion Ocean Grove Nature Reserve — Leader: Brian Hart 
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Bird Group Freckled Ducks — John Bottomley 
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Tonight's speaker is Lindsay Smail. 
He will be speaking on Geelong's Weather. 


Next month will be a Members' Night and the Committee invites you to participate with your observations of changes in 
the natural world, around Geelong in particular, over recent months or years. We hope that one or two members from 
each of our specialty groups will lead off with short presentations. 


NEWS BITES! 


e At 1.54 am in the morning on June 13, the Victorian Upper House passed the Marine National Parks and 
Marine Sanctuaries bill to create 13 fully protected marine national parks and 11 fully protected marine 
sanctuaries (covering 5.3% of the State's coastal waters). Tim Allen, Victorian Coordinator of the Marine and 
Coastal Community Network says, ‘After 10 long years common sense has prevailed!’ 


| | 
| e The City of Greater Geelong (CoGG) has made its first State of the Environment Report available on the | 
| internet at www.ageelonacity.vic.aov.au/soe — do have a look at it and give us your comments. CoGG 
publication gMAG Issue 5 Winter 2002 page 8 says ‘The report aims to assist us [CoGG] to respond to the 
environment in a more ecologically sustainable direction. The City welcomes school and environment groups 
to collect and monitor parts of the environment to ensure that information is consistant and up to date. 
| 
| 
i 
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| 
| 
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e CSIRO has developed one of the world's most sophisticated computer-based climate models. 
Researchers are using the model to assess how Australia's climate will change due to rising greenhouse gas 
concentrations and to forecast seasonal changes, such as when the next El Nino event is likely to strike. 


e A thousand baby Burrowing Bettongs mark the tenth anniversary of the return of the endangered native to the 
Australian mainiand. 


According to CSIRO's Jeff Short, Bettongs once dug their burrows over two thirds of mainland Australia, but 
they were helpless against the cats and foxes introduced by European seitlers. 


Hovering chocolates and live snakes will mark the first birthday of CSIRO's Science by Email. 


| 

| 

| 

le Snakes alive mark Science-by-Email birthday. 

| Science by Email is a free online service that promotes science to young people. 


Find out more interesting information from the Internet site for CSIRO - Australian Science, Australia's Future 
htto://www.csiro.au 


CLUB EXCURSION 


21 July 2002 

CREATOR A 

Eastern Wombat Forest — Pyrites Range mom & 

Meet at Clairvaux at 9.00 am, or at the picnic area at Lake Merrimu at 10.15 am. ed a 
uw We welcome new j 

The Eastern Wombat Forest is located in the Pyrites Range to the Northeast of La members & 
Bacchus Marsh. This is an area known well to very few people but one which na Ga 
provides a variety of interest for the naturalist. The vegetation is regrowth dry æ: Mrs Heather Wood | x 
schlerophyl forest, not unlike that found in parts of the Brisbane Ranges. Atthe @& Ms Caroline Madin X 
present time Hakea, Banksia and a variety of other plants are in bloom. Ea Miss Joy Bromiey a 
The area is interesting geologically, being crossed by a number of mineral rich = to the Club and wish them hi 
deep leads. Participants will have opportunities to look for a variety of minerals. & a long and happy Ga 
An antimony mine operated in the area for a number of years. Graptolite fossils % association. KA 
can be looked for in areas where siltstone is exposed on the surface. LA LA 
BEECEEEEEEEE 


Leaders: John Bottomley (phone 5284 1554) and Noel Schleiger. 


For more notices see pages 6, 7, 9, 12, 13, 14 & 15 
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OUT AND ABOUT 


[ere Corangamite on a wintry day 
in May. Clouds in various shades of 
grey, piled up in layers. Water a 
grey mirror. Boulders of black 
basalt patterned with ochre-yellow 
lichen and velvety green moss, or 
coated with lime-white and 
decorated with white frills or lacy 
overlays. They were probably of 
aragonite, precipitated out of the 
water, three times as salty as the 
sea, but whose calcium content 
has built up from aeons of deposits 
of tiny shells, Coxiella striata, which 
form entire dunes at the 
northeastern end of the lake. 
Aragonite is a form of calcium 
carbonate, like calcite, that is 
deposited in caves as stalactites 
and stalagmites, but differing from 
it in crystal structure. Mother of 
pearl and pearls themselves are 
formed of aragonite. 


A wondrous variety of plants 
growing among drifts of orange 
coxiella shells. Bright green 
grasses or wilsonias, g!assworts in 
subtle tones of russet and 
burgundy, grey goosefoots, 
saltbush and boobialla, bright with 
berries, pink and white striped 
flowers on storksbill and cranesbill 
and an almost prostrate Austral 
Hollyhock. Or the magenta-pink 
threads of dodder creeping over 
and engulfing wilsonia or 
disphyma. Dodder with minute bell- 
like flowers of delicate pink like tiny 
heaths. 


Dodder is a parasite that starts life 
like a ‘normal’ plant, germinating 
from seed fallen to the ground. It 
puts out tendrils that send forth 
shoots which form haustoria, 
sucker pads that latch onto a host 
plant and insert themselves into its 
vascular system, using it to extract 
nourishment. Once set up, the 
dodder detaches itself from the 
ground and spends the rest of its 
life wound around its host. Unlike 
mistletoes, dodders lack chlorophyll 
and leaves and also tend to 
completely envelop their host, 
Stifling it, preventing it from 
breathing. Cassytha glabella has 
thread-like stems and chooses 
small hosts of many species. 


.. Vailda Dedman 


Some people call it ‘snottygobble’, 
which | think is a bit unfair (they 
can't have seen its flowers). They 
would probably like to see dodders 
eliminated, but of course the plants 
have their own place in the scheme 
of things. The Slender Dodder- 
laurel is food for caterpillars of the 
Blotched Blue Butterfly, which 
come out at night to feed on its 
young shoots. Birds eat the fruits. 
Kooris also ate the fruits raw and 
used them in an infusion to treat 
fever. Dodders are close relatives 
of avocados and cinnamon. 


A very hairy caterpillar was 
munching away at leaves of a Blue 
Box by the Werribee River at 
Exford. Ten centimetres long and 
very handsome with a row of dark 
tan triangles along its back and a 
pelt of bright white hairs, it was the 
larva of the moth Anthela varia. 
Other food plants include 
macadamia nuts, grevilleas and 
stenocarpus. The adult moth varies 
in colour from yellow to brown, with 
darker wavy lines and markings. 
The female can have a wingspan of 
9 cm. She deposits a row of plain 
white eggs on a leaf. 
38: 

There’s more than meets the eye in 
the Day's Eye, or daisy, as we 
discovered when we pulled one 
apart at the Plant group a few 
months ago. We found we had not 
just one, but about a hundred 
flowers jam-packed together in a 
central head (capitulum) and the 
white ‘petals’ around its edge were 
no more than showy rays to attract 
a pollinator to the real flowers they 
surrounded. The outside of the urn- 
shaped capitulum was covered with 
shorter papery bracts and each tiny 
floret also had its own enveloping 
chaffy bract. And that was just the 
beginning of the daisy story ... 


We had some difficulty identifying 
our daisy. In America it's known as 
the Australian Daisy, South 
Australians call it the Hills, 
Mountain or South Australian 
Daisy, and we finally decided that 
the flower head that looked like a 
bunch of tiny white daisies was 
ixodia achillaeoides. lts leaves 
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were quite sticky, and it is this 
characteristic which gives the plant 
its name, from the Greek ixodes, 
which refers to bird lime. 


Ixodia growing is becoming big 
business in South Australia, 
Western Australia and Victoria, with 
the potential to be a high export 
earner. The flowers air-dry easily, 
retaining their original colour, take 
immersion dyes and keep for 
years. | found | even had some 
dried Ixodia at home, bought many 
years ago from a craft shop. 


In Japan it is a ‘hit’ as a fresh 
flower, for it has a vase life of more 
than ten days. In California it is 
advertised for use in spring 
wedding bouquets. Since the 
1940s it has been harvested from 
the wild for the market, an 
unreliable and environmentally 
unsustainable practice. Fortunately, 
commercial plantations have 
largely replaced bush picking. They 
have also led to the development of 
‘superior and disease-resistant 
forms. Ixodia is also available as a 
rockery or container plant for home 
gardens. 


In Victoria, Ferdinand von Mueller 
first discovered Ixodia in the 
Grampians in November 1853. 
There is only a single species in 
the genus, but several subspecies 
have been identified. Subspecies 
achillaeoides is endemic to South 
Australia, ssp. arenoides, grows 
only near Portland and is classed 
nationally as vulnerable. The 
commoner subspecies alata grows 
in the Grampians and far south 
west Victoria with an outlying 
population near Anglesea (the 
Plant Group specimen was from 
Eumeralla Flora Reserve). Ixodia 
may regenerate in large numbers 
after bushfires. It is often found on 
roadsides and will be worth looking 
out for when it flowers in spring. 


16 
In August the Friends of Waurn 
Ponds Creek will host a forum 
about issues affecting this short 


creek that flows from Mt Moriac to 
the Barwon at Belmont Common. 


Watch out for more details. 


<> 
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PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


| .. Diana Primrose 


£ 

To be, or not to be...... “a President's Corner or a President's Message? i 

The ‘Corner’ — as in Poet's Corner, Speaker's Corner, etc. sounds a little more friendly and information sharing — not 
quite so authoritarian perhaps! (The main thing is to read it!) 


Welcome to our Conservation Sub-committee, now formalised with Dick Southcombe as Coordinator, John Bottomley 
as Secretary, Trevor Pescott and Dave King as the initial nucleus, with power to co-opt other members for specific 
issues as required. This Sub-committee will help ease the ‘conservation load’ of the Committee — and we might even 
achieve a Committee meeting finished on time! Issues dealt with by the Sub-committee will be referred to the 
Committee for final ratification. 


Sometimes Committee members are 'invisible' among the crowd! Names are known (from the Geelong Naturalist 

| listing), but which faces belong to those names is a mystery! New members are particularly ‘in the dark’. The 
Committee are to identify themselves on their name badges for better recognition, and hopefully all members will feel 
free to approach them about issues/suggestions they may wish to bring to the Committee's attention. 


A number of members helped at a Library working bee on Tuesday 18º June — much clearing up and sorting has been 
done and our thanks to them all. However, as was pointed out, we have a very good library of reference books, 
periodicals, newsletters from other clubs, etc. — but too few members actually make use of these things! Please see 
what the library has to offer for you! 


During our library ‘clean up’ we found a ‘Specimen Record Book’ in which specimens brought to monthly meetings 
were written up. This has not been used for years, and it would be great to reintroduce it. Some long standing 
members would remember Gwen Yarnold who kept this record going for us. Currently we have not been recording our 
| various specimens, such as our spiders, bugs, etc. which is a pity. There are generally only a few specimens but 
maybe we can encourage members to bring more items of interest for discussion. If anyone would like to follow in 
Gwen Yarnold’s footsteps and record our few specimens each month it would be much appreciated. Please see me if 
you can help. ; 


To correct any misunderstanding | may have caused at the last meeting — the Committee is very happy for members 
to draft letters on behalf of the Club about issues in which they have a special interest, or have been requested to give 
their view — but these letters must be passed to the Committee to be ratified and to go out under our official letterhead 
and over the Secretary's name. Club letterheads must only be used for official Committee communications. (This has 
no bearing, of course, on personal letters sent in a person’s own name and not on a Club letterhead). 


We have found two people willing to deputise for Dave King and Vaida Dedman on the two committees on which they 
are GFNC representatives. These will be confirmed next month after ascertaining that all those concerned are happy 
to proceed. 


The Membership Register available to members shall be names only; no addresses, phone numbers, or other details 
will be made available to the general membership or to any other organisation. This is in accordance with the new 
Privacy Law legislation. The ‘name only’ Register will be with the Membership Officer. 


SS 


: ? Quite a few members participated 
Melbourne Aquarium Excursion Report o EEA male nes re 


15 June 2002 large tank while divers were 
Claire Greenwell feeding the sharks and stingrays. 


| was especially interested in the 


| wenty one members spent more 

than two hours being shown over 
the Aguarium. Behind the scenes, 
we saw how the water was filtered 
by sand and how algae was grown 
on sheets of perforated plastic in 
tanks to remove nutrients. The 
algae is then harvested and 
disposed of. 


The similarities and differences 
between the native Sea Stars and 
the introduced North Pacific Sea 
Star where explained and also the 
fact that as long as one of its 
‘arms’ has a bit of the ‘body’ it can 
regenerate, i.e. one can become 
five! 


baby Eagle Ray and the elephant- 
nosed fish in the improved 
Mangrove tank. 


Most members stayed on at the 
aquarium after lunch, wandering 
around at their leisure. 


oA 
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Report of the Illustrated Talk by John Arnott at the 
General Meeting on 
4 June 2002 on the subject of 
GEELONG'S BOTANIC REVIVAL 


This talk covers some of the 
history of the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens, current developments 
and ideas for the future. 


John is the curator of the Gardens 
and is interested in liaising with 
groups such as GFNC and 
exploring where there is ‘common 
ground’. 


EARLY HISTORY 

The Gardens are a cultural icon 
and the fourth oldest in Australia 
after Sydney, Hobart and 
Melbourne. In 1849, through the 
foresight of our forebears, an area 
of about 85 hectares, now known 
as Eastern Park, was reserved as 
a botanic estate. This area was 
originally a wind-swept western 
plains grassland. About 4.5 
hectares within Eastern Park was 
developed as the Botanic Gardens. 
Daniel Bunce, the first curator of 
the Gardens, had intended that the 
whole of Eastern Park would be 
developed as an intensively 
managed botanic garden. He 
commenced with a nursery where 
plants were brought into cultivation 
to see how they would establish in 
the local climate and soil 
conditions. 

A photograph from the 1850s 
shows that some of the structures 
in the Gardens were aviaries. 
Accounts of the history of the 
Gardens indicate that blackbirds 
and other exotic birds were among 
birds introduced, with a reference 
to the magnificent notes of the 
songbirds. There was also a 
menagerie which housed monkeys 
and other animals. Another 
photograph shows Mr Bunce 
wearing a top-hat in the Gardens. 
The network of paths today is 
almost the same as seen in a 
photograph taken in the early days 
of the Garden's development. 
Bunce located a nursery in a gently 
- undulating gully where a micro- 


...Roy Whiteside 


climate was created, sheltered by 
plantings of blue-gums and 
wattles. 

Just as zoos were introducing a 
range of animal and bird species, 
botanic gardens were doing similar 
things by introducing useful plants 
into SE Australia. A quote from 
Von Mueller predicted that ‘one 
day every gully in SE Australia 
would be blessed with 
blackberries’. 

Bunce was significant as a 
pioneer, ‘plantsman’ and plant 
collector. He made botanical 
explorations through the outback of 
western NSW with Leichhardt. In 
the Gardens today there is 
considerable evidence of Bunce’s 
early collections which are very 
significant in terms of their heritage 
value. 

Bunce’s successor was John 
Raddenberry who created an 
imposing wooden structure 90 m 
long and 30 m wide which housed 
a fernery. At various times in the 
history of the Gardens this fern 
collection was the largest in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 
Raddenberry was also a 
‘plantsman’ and collector. He gave 
the Eastern Park landscape the 
conifer character or pinetum that 
we see today. Many of these 
conifers, which were planted in the 
latter part of the 19th Century, 
include some significant plants. 
There are some rare species and 
in some cases there is only one 
tree of a particular species. One 
example is Pinus magnabeana 
which represents the only 
specimen known in cultivation in 
Australia. 


TODAY’S LANDSCAPE. 

In the living landscape of the 
Gardens you can still see evidence 
of Raddenberry’s work. Among the 
palms planted in the fernery is a 
magnificent specimen of a 140 
year old Chilean Wine Palm 


Jubaea chilensis which is an icon - 
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of the gardens. This palm was 
collected before it was scientifically 
described. This plant produces a 
useful sugary sap which can be 
fermented and turned into an 
alcohol. In its natural state in S. 
America it has been over-exploited 
and is considered to be vulnerable. 
To help in conserving this species 
the Gardens were approached in 
the late 1980s to send seed from 
this Geelong plant to Chile. 

Some striking features of the 
Gardens and Eastern Park are the 
age, diversity, size and quality of 
the heritage trees, with a total of 39 
trees listed on the tree register of 
Heritage Victoria. 

Another major icon of the Gardens 
is a fine specimen of a Maidenhair 
Tree Ginkgo biloba which is about 
140 years old. This is a young 
plant compared with plants in 
Japan and China reported to be up 
to 3000 years old. The Geelong 
plant has a ‘candle-wax dripping 
stalactite’ formation which 
constitutes the beginnings of a 
formation of aerial roots. Ginkgos 
are very old plants in the 
evolutionary scale. Fossils have 
been recorded in the Otways and 
other parts of the world, dated at 
some 250 million years. 

Bunce collected and grew not only 
exotic plants but also a number of 
Australian native trees. Some fine 
examples of these trees, still 
growing in the Gardens today 
include Illawarra Flame Tree 
Brachychiton acerifolius, Corymbia 
(formerly Euc. maculata), Bunya 
Bunya Pine Araucaria bidwillii and 
Morton Bay Fig Ficus macrophylla. 


In the new Gardens today the 
focus is on growing plants from 
three local environments, which 
are the Anglesea heathland, the 
Brisbane Ranges and grassy eco- 
systems. By coincidence, it has 
been reported recently by George 
Jones, a Geelong gardening 
historian, that a range of plants 
from these very environments were 
being cultivated in the Gardens 
around 1860. 

It is clear, from the landscape of 
the Gardens today, that Bunce was 
not a landscape architect or 
designer. He probably had no idea 
whether or not certain plants would 
grow, and if they did grow, how big 
they would get. There are many 
examples in the Gardens where 
several large mature trees occupy 
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the space that would comfortably 
fit just one tree. 


USES OF THE PARK 

Some recent exit surveys were 
conducted to measure why people 
come to the Gardens. It was found 
that the main reason is to 
experience a beautiful place for 
passive relaxation and leisure. It is 
intended to extend the 
fundamental experience of visitors 
to the Gardens by increasing the 
importance of environmental 
education and_ interpretation. 
Currently the educational role is in 
its infancy and the Gardens need 
to be considered as a living 
laboratory for students across a 
whole range of curricula. A number 
of schools are using the Gardens 
as a place of education and some 
curriculum materials have been 
written for years 5 and 6 at primary 
school level. ‘The Friends of the 
Botanic Gardens’ have developed 
an education kit to assist in 
interpreting the garden as an 
educational resource. 

The Gardens are used as a venue 
for exhibiting art and holding art 
classes. Margaret Muffet is an 
artist who is teaching the art of 
botanical illustration. 

The Gardens are a popular choice 


for weddings with about 50 a year 


taking place there. 

Enid Mayfield, who combines art 
and science, leases a space in the 
Gardens. She is illustrating the 
flora of the Otway Plain and the 


Otway Range. This significant 


work in the documentation of this 
flora helps bring some more 
scientific credibility to the Gardens. 
Enid has produced illustrations for 
Flora of Victoria and Flora of 
Australia. 


CURRENT 
COLLECTIONS 
Records show there are about 
6,500 taxa (i.e. different plant 
species, varieties and forms) at the 
Gardens. As an example there are 
over 850 different varieties of 
Pelargonium. The Geelong 
Pelargonium club makes use of 
the gardens for their meetings. 
There is a strong relationship with 
a geranium specialist grower in 
Nowra who is helping the Gardens 
with establishing a significant 
species collection of pelargoniums 
and associated geraniaceae, such 
as the rare Geranium madierence. 


BOTANIC 


Other significant collections 
include Fuchsias, Salvias (or 
Sages), Heritage Roses, Bulbs 
and a perennial border which is 
managed and maintained by the 
Friends group. It is intended to 
focus the collection more towards 
Australian species of bulbs, tubers 
etc. 

There is also a small collection of 
carnivorous plants which is not on 
display. i 
The conservatory gives an 
opportunity to cultivate plants such 
as the Daintree Fan Palm Licuala 
ramsayi which would not normally 
thrive in the local climate. The 
Fernery is very loosely based on 
an association with the Otways. 
The Australian Native Border is in 
need of considerable 
improvement. It is intended that 
this will be upgraded in Stage 2 
following completion of the Stage 1 
development. There is a good 
collection of Epiphytic Orchids 
including Dendrobiums and an 
emphasis on a nursery collection 
on local terrestrial orchids. 

There is also a collection of Cacti 
and Succulents. 

Cotoneasters are represented by 
about 38 species. 

Some existing plant collections 
may be reviewed, for instance, 
Agapanthus and Berberis. 


STAGE 1. DEVELOPMENT OF 
EASTERN PARK AND BOTANIC 
GARDENS 

The new developments are 
referred to as Geelong's 21st 
Century Gardens. This is a very 
modern version of a botanic 
garden which uses very 
contemporary materials and 
planting concepts. The 
landscaping has been designed by 
Chris Dance Land Design. The 
original access and location of the 
Gardens was inadvertently buried 
in the middle of Eastern Park. 
Planning of Stage 1 is ensuring 
that the Gardens are more 
accessible to the public with the 
new entrance being integrated with 
the Geelong waterfront at the end 
of Garden Street. Some 12,000 
persons visit the Gardens every 
year and it is expected that this 
number will increase considerably 
after the completion of Stage 1. 
Planting has commenced already 
in an area consisting of a series of 
steps dropping down to a sunken 
garden. The areas between these 


steps have a number of planting 
themes. 

John Arnott, who came to Geelong 
from the Melbourne Zoological 
Gardens, has transferred some of 
the concepts used there to the 
Geelong Gardens. The Zoo went 
from animals in cages to animals 
in bio-climatic zones in naturalistic 
enclosures. In Geelong a series of 
community consultation sessions 
were held to develop themes that 
should be followed. It was 
concluded that the basic theme for 
the 21st Century extensions was 
one of regional relevance to the 
Geelong environment. 

The four major planting themes 
have involved: Conservation, Plant 
Physiology, Gardening in Geelong, 
and Preservation of Heritage. 

A collections planning matrix has 
been devised which basically will 
drive the ultimate selection of 
plants. 


INDIGENOUS PLANTS 

Some of the indigenous plants still 
growing in the gardens have 
proved to be very hardy. These 
include Mat Rush Lomandra 
longifolia and Meadow Grass Poa 
fabillardieri. There are many other 
plants that need to be popularised 
in horticulture and in public open 
space. 

There is an incredible variety of 
plants associated with the Geelong 
region. Within about an hours 
drive of Geelong there are about 
10% of Australia’s 20,000 plant 
species. Habitats range from 
treeless grassy plains to some of 
the tallest hardwood forests in the 
world. Very few of these plant 
species are commonly in 
cultivation. The Gardens are 
attempting, in a very small way, to 
bring some of these local plants 
into cultivation and display their 
horticultural potential. The first 
planting theme in terms of 
indigenous plants is plants of 
grassy eco-systems. It was 
pleasing to see that when. the 
cyclone fence was erected around 
the 21st Century site, and the 
mowing pressure was relaxed, that 
there was an extraordinary 
regeneration of native ‘grasses 
including Kangaroo Grass, three 
species of Stipa, four species of 
Danthonia and a number of herbs. 
In the main garden there will be 
displays of a representative 
collection of plants of grassy eco- 
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systems, together with species of 
Asteracea and Lilies associated 
with the native grassland. 
Interesting showy plants are Mulla 
Mulla plants (Ptilotus ssp) and 
plants which have local 
conservation significance or are 
rare in this region such as Grey 
Germander Teucrium racemosum 
and Senecio macrocarpus. 


By using a pond in the Gardens it 
is intended to display and cultivate 
plants from a salt marsh habitat. 
This is going to be challenging as 
this has not been done 
horticulturally. It may be possible to 
turn the pond water into a brackish 
state and to create an ebb and flow 
to facilitate the cultivation of local 
mangroves. There is a whole 
range of different salt-marsh plants 
which occur in the Geelong region 
that could be grown. 
Plants of the 
Heathland 

These represent another planting 
pocket, with some examples being 
species representing 
Epacridaceae, Xanthorrhoea and 
Proteacea etc. and including some 
of the rare plants such as Velvet 
Daisy-bush Olearia pannosa — sub 
ssp cardiophylla. 

Plants of Brisbane Ranges 

In this planting pocket it is intended 
to cultivate a range of plants 
including some of the wide variety 
of native peas — Fabaceae — and 
some of the endemic plants such 
as Golden Grevillia G. 
chrysophaea and G. steglitziana. 


Anglesea 


GARDENING IN GEELONG 

It is proposed to endorse the 
growing of certain plant species in 
gardens within the Geelong region. 
An example might be Snowy 
Daisy-bush Olearia lirata which is a 
spectacular garden plant but not 
yet popularised. Information may 
also be given about plants that are 
not recommended, e.g. 
Agapanthus because of the danger 
of escaping and then modifying the 
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GROWING OF PLANTS FROM 
ARID ENVIRONMENTS 

It is important to show how some 
plants can survive under near 
drought conditions. Examples are 
Spicy Chorisia C. insignis from S. 
America, cacti from the Americas, 
succulents from Southern Africa 
and a collection of plants from 
central Australia. 

Three existing magnificent 
specimens of Bunya Bunya Pines 
are being integrated into a 
Gondwanaland plant collection in 
the 21st Century garden. This will 
have an evolution theme. Another 
noteworthy tree is the Roble Beech 
Nothofagus obliqua, a deciduous 
tree, which is a native of Chile. 


PLANT CONSERVATION 

There is a potential for the 
Gardens to facilitate practical plant 
conservation such as Snow in the 
Paddocks Diuris fragrantissima 
which is a rare and threatened 
terrestrial orchid, once very 
common in basalt grasslands. 
There are virtually no plants left in 
the wild but the Melbourne Zoo 
committed considerable resources 
and effort into propagating this 
species with considerable success. 
A similar plant conservation 
scheme of propagating a few other 
rare species could be applied to 
the Geelong Gardens. One 
possibility is to propagate 
Geranium sp 1 ms. caroliniae 
which was assumed extinct in the 
wild but a biodiversity study via the 
City of Greater Geelong uncovered 
a population of about 1000 plants 
on the Geelong to Ballarat railway 
line. It is likely that this species 
could be propagated and 
developed as a garden plant for 
the Geelong Community. 
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FRIENDS OF THE GEELONG 
BOTANIC GARDENS 

This wonderful support group has 
a steadily growing membership 
which currently consists of about 
400 persons. Activities of this 
group include running a Tea- 
house, facilitating plant sales, 
looking after the botanical library, 
growing perennial plants and 
watering in times of dry weather. 
For many years the ‘Friends’ had 
been custodians of the Gardens. In 
more recent times this dedicated 
group has lobbied very 
successfully for funding towards 
the current extensions to the 
Gardens. 


THE FUTURE 

With the combination of heritage 
and contemporary values the 
Gardens predominantly are being 
established for Geelong residents, 
but it is expected that this will have 
a ripple effect far beyond the 
boundaries of Geelong. 

With Stage 1 shortly to be 
completed, the goals of Stage 2 
will be the construction of a 
visitors centre, an interpretation 
centre and an environmental 
centre. In Stage 3 the nursery area 
will be redeveloped as a laboratory 
and demonstration gardens for 
educational purposes. 


A very enthusiastic vote of thanks 
was given by Vernon Cohen. 


<> 


Plant Group 


...Dick Southcombe 


bushland environment. 

Another theme is the concept of 
Flora for Fauna where plants are 
grown to specifically attract local 
wildlife and also provide habitat for 
them. An example of this would be 
an area in the Gardens which 
would attract butterfly species as 
has been so successful at the 
Melbourne Zoo. 


As our June workshop created a great deal of interest — and numerous 
questions — we aim to conduct further plant dissecting sessions. 


Examining the structure of flowers and leaves and studying botanical language 
is a fascinating winter evening pastime which will hopefully improve our plant 
identification skills when out in the bush on spring excursions. Bring 
equipment, reference books, specimens and friends to our July 9 meeting. 


<> 
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VFNCA Spring Camp October 25-27 2002 
Ballarat 


Hosted by the Field Naturalists’ Club of Ballarat 


The Field Naturalists’ Club of Ballarat invites you to the VFNCA Spring Camp, based in Ballarat. The 50th anniversary 
of the FNCB is to be celebrated during the weekend together with the launch of the publication Discovering Ballarat's 
Bushland - A Guide to 34 selected natural places in the Ballarat Region. 


(Details of the program will be on display on the notice board and a registration/excursion selection form is available 
from the Committee — the details will be in next month's Geelong Naturalist.) 


Venues 

e The venue for registration, meetings and the departure point for excursions will be the Ballarat Horticultural 
Centre, corner of Gillies and Gregory Streets, Ballarat (VicRoads 254 F8). 

e The 50th Anniversary Dinner on Saturday October 26th will be held at the Webbcona Bowls Club, corner of 
Grevillea Road and Grandview Grove (VicRoads 254 J5). 


e Lunch on Sunday 27th October will be on the western shore of Lake Wendouree and participants are invited to 
order a Box Lunch (Chicken or Cold Meat, salads). 

e Tea and coffee-making facilities will be provided at the Horticultural Centre from Friday evening until Sunday 
morning. 


Accommodation 

Participants will organise their own accommodation. Recommended caravan parks are the Lake Wendouree Tourist 
Park which is directly opposite the Horticultural Centre, while the Windmill Caravan Park is 5 km away on the Avenue 
of Honour (old Western Highway). Both have cabins, powered and un-powered sites and are rated 4% stars; their 
websites have illustrations, maps and prices. 


Lake Wendouree Tourist Park Windmill Caravan Park 350 

195 Gillies St Ballarat 3350. Avenue of Honour 

Ph. 03 5338 1381 Alfredton 3350 

Website: ballarat.comllwtp.htm Ph. 03 5334 1686 

Email: lakewendouree@giant.net.au Website: ballarat.com/windmill.htm 


Email: windmill@qonline.com.au 
Registration 
A standard fee of $15 applies whether you attend for all or part of the program. Registration will be available at the 
Horticultural Centre from 4 pm on Friday 25th October. Please bring your own name tag. 


Program 

e On Friday evening participants will be welcomed at our meeting room at the Horticultural Centre where an 
introductory slide show will provide an overview of the weekend's activities. Supper provided by the Ballarat 
members will foliow. 


e Full and half-day excursions will be conducted on Saturday and half-day excursions on Sunday morning, led by 
club members and invited field naturalists. 
e On Saturday evening our 50th Anniversary Dinner will be held where we will launch our book Discovering 


Ballarat's Bushland, the guest speaker Tim D'Ombrain will speak on Local Conservation Issues. 


For further information contact: 


John Gregurke (Secretary) Carol Hall (President) Accommodation Enquiries: 

1 John Street 5 Elizabeth Street Ballarat Visitor Information Centre 
Wendouree 3355 Wendouree 3355 Sturt Street (corner Albert Street) 
Ph. 5339 4993 Ph. 5339 2255 Ph. 1800 446 633 
Email: jgregurke@giant.net.au Email: chall@netconnect.com.au Email: tourism@ballarat.vic.gov.au 


Registration forms need to be returned by September 13th 2002. 
Field Naturalists' Club of Ballarat, PO Box 328W, Ballarat West, 3350. 
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Stuartii or Agilis 


... Trevor Pescott 
14 Victoria Terrace, 
Belmont, 3216. 


The small marsupial known as the Brown Antechinus, Antechinus stuartii, was previously recorded from eastern 
Australia, throughout forested land east and north from the Victorian-South Australian border to southern 
Queensland. A separate sub-species A.s. adustus occurs in mid-north, coastal Queensland (Strahan, 1983). 


In Menkhorst, 1995, the Brown Antechinus A. stuartii is recorded from eastern Victoria, the Otway Ranges and 
several other sites in central western Victoria. 


Since then, a revision of the genus has split A. stuartii into three separate species viz the Brown Antechinus A. 
stuartii of coastal New South Wales and south-east Queensland, the Agile Antechinus A. agilis in Victoria and 
south-east N.S.W., and the Rusty Antechinus A. adustus. 


Points of difference are minor, but agilis is slightly smaller than stuartii e.g. weight 16-44 mg c.f. 18-60 mg, and it is 
greyish-brown rather than light chocolate-brown. A. adustus is more richly coloured than either agilis or stuartii and 
it is of intermediate size (up to 21-44 mg) (See Menkhorst and Knight 2001). 


Clearly, then, our species is the Agile Antechinus A. agilis not stuartii as | have previously reported in our mammal 
trapping results! 


Strahan, Ronald (ed.) (1983) Complete Book of Australian Mammals 
Menkhorst, Peter W. (ed.) (1995) Mammals of Victoria 
Menkhorst, Peter and Knight, Frank (2001) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia 


Mammal Atlas 
We've started collecting records for the Geelong Mammal Atlas — some are as follows: 


Short-beaked Echidna 1 Yaugher (Forrest) 20.1.02 TPe 
Short-beaked Echidna 1 Belmont (Culbin Ave) 03.2.02 DHe 
Short-beaked Echidna 1 Belmont (Victoria Tce) 27.2.02 TPe 
Short-beaked Echidna 1 Yaugher (Forrest) 18.3.02 TPe 

- Koala 9 Cape Otway 22.2.02 MGr 
Lesser Long-eared Bat 1 Freshwater Ck 22.2.02 ACo 
Lesser Long-eared Bat 1 Belmont (Laura Ave) 27.4.02 GBr 
Swamp Rat 1 Apollo Bay foreshore 05.3.02 HRE 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 3+ Sand Is. Queenscliff 10.2.02 TPe 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 3 Gherangamete 01.4.02 TPe 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 1 Ironbark Basin 27.4.02 TPe 
Platypus several Barwon River at Birregurra 09.1.02 APC 
Ringtail Possum 1 Yaugher 47.1.02 TPe 
Sugar Glider 1 Lethbridge 24.4.02 per TPe 
Brown Antechinus several Paddy Swamp 12.4.02 MGr 
Bush Rat i several Paddy Swamp 12.4.02 MGr 
Black Rat several Cape Otway 22.2.02 MGr 
House Mouse several Cape Otway 22.2.02 MGr 
House Mouse 1 Yaugher 10.3.02 TPe 
Observers: 


ACo, Ali Corke; APC, Australian Platypus Conservancy; DHe, Delys Henshaw; GBr, Geoff Brown; MGr, Mammal 
Group; TPe, Trevor Pescott. 


Mammal Atlas forms are available at General Meetings — any mammal records, even those of very common 
species, are needed to complete the project. 


The time span of the project is from last year (2001) for the next decade! 


<p 
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MAMMAL TRAPPING REPORT 


... Trevor Pescott 


Cape Otway - 635 Lighthouse Road, freehold property. 
GPS 38°49S, 143°131E 


Following a trapping excursion in February, we returned to conduct another 3 nights’ trapping in June. 


For a description of the site, see results for the 22-24 February trapping in Geelong Naturalist Vol. 37, No. 11, April 
2002. 


The June trapping was carried out along the Otway National Park boundary, where the main vegetation is 
Messmate over some shrubs, notably Prickly Moses Wattle and Prickly Teatree, with a bracken understorey. 


The trap-line began under bracken, crossed a minor depression, then a main narrow gully where there were ferns, 
including tree ferns, growing. It ended in an elevated flat where there was a dense Prickly Moses Wattle copse 
bordered with grass. 


Dates: 6-8 June 2002 
25 Elliotts and 4 cage traps, total 87 trap-nights. 
Bait: peanut butter, honey and oatmeal. 


Results: 


6.6.02 night 3 House Mice Mus musculus in Elliott traps — including 2 in one trap 


7.6.02 night 3 House Mice Mus musculus in Elliotts, again including 2 in one trap 


8.6.02 night (Results unavailable at time of printing, see next month’s report.) 


The grassy border to the Prickly Moses Wattle copse contained a number of recent shallow scrapes. Since it was in 
this vicinity that Long-nosed Potoroos had been seen several years ago, all 4 cage traps were moved here on the 


last night. 


Biodiversity Group Workshop Report The third specimen was a female 


«Claire Greenwell rabbit that had not properly 
thawed out by the time that it was 
needed, and although it spent 
some time leaning against the 
heater (rather Monty Python- 


Other mammals seen: 
Koala: several seen and heard. 
Ring-tailed-Possum: one seen. 


member, Gabe Scheelings, 


The June Meeting concentrated dissected the eyeballs and found 


on dissecting a fish, a frog and a 
rabbit. 


With instructions downloaded from 
the Internet to guide us, we looked 
at the internal organs of the 
Orange. Roughy, and with the 
enthusiastic help of junior 


the clear marble shape of the 
lens. 


The next specimen was a frog 
(which had belonged to a wildlife 
license holder) which was found 
to be a female, the cause of death 
was not determined. 


esque), proved somewhat difficult 
to dissect. 


The next workshop will 
concentrate on parasites. 
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Geelong Field Naturalist Club Campout 
Little Desert Lodge, Nhill 
7—10 June, 2002 


.. John Bottomley and Diana Primrose 


The Queen’s Birthday Long 
Weekend Campout took place at 
Little Desert Lodge. Members 
made their own way to the Lodge 
on the Friday where they either 
camped out, or took advantage of 
the variety of accommodation 
available. An enjoyable aspect of 
the campout was the evening 
meals taken in the Lodge's dining 
room. These allowed participants 
to relax and socialise after the 
day's activities. The weather was 
wintery; cold and showery with 
sunny periods. Overall however we 
fared very well as the weather at 
no time prevented us from 
completing our planned activities. 
Ten members participated in the 
campout that was organised and 
led by John Bottomley and Diana 
Primrose. 


On the Thursday morning we 
drove south from the Lodge and 
parked our cars at the end of Red 
Gum Swamp track. This track 
leads through desert heath to a 
Red Gum swamp that is reached 
after about three kilometres. This 
heathland area is a veritable 
‘garden’. Both the Desert Banksia, 
Banksia ornata and the Silver 
Banksia, B. marginata were in 
bloom and widely distributed. 
Stunted heath forms of the Dwarf 
Sheoak Allocasuarina pusilla and 
the Slaty Sheoak A. muelleriana 
were plentiful, often entwined with 
the dainty Slender Dodder-laurel 
Cassytha glabella. Common 
Correa Correa reflexa and Flame 
Heath Astroloma conostephioides 
were in flower, with scattered 
examples of Cranberry Heath 4. 
humifusum, Horny Conebush 
lsopogon ceratophyllus, Desert 
Hakea Hakea muelleriana, and 
Porcupine Grass Trioda irritans, 
with occasional stands of Brown 
Stringy Bark Eucalyptus baxteri. 
We surprised a Red -necked 
Wallaby Macropus rufogriseus 
which quickly hopped off the track. 
The sandy (4x4) track was a story 
in itself, with numerous animal 


tracks — sadly the majority were of 
varying sizes of the feline and 
canine species, indicating the 
presence of these feral invaders. 


The heath plains of the Little 
Desert are found on areas in which 
the sand reaches depths of up to 
15 meires. Nutrients in such areas 
are quickly leached away leaving 
nutrient poor soils and stunted 
plants. The Red Gum Swamp was 
dry and has obviously been so for 
several years. This is a common 
situation in the Little Desert and 
Wimmera areas where rainfall has 
been declining over the last thirty 
years. Bird life was scarce but 
several participants got ‘lifers’ with 
a Tawny-crowned Honeyeater 
Phylidonyris melanops and a 
White-fronted Honeyeater, P. 
albifrons. 


In the afternoon we traversed the 
Eastern Block of the Little Desert 
National Park from North to South 
in four wheel drives. This excursion 
was led by Clive Crouch, a Nhill 
resident and an expert on the 
natural history and human use of 
the Little Desert. The trip provided 
us with excellent panoramas of the 
Desert as well as interesting stops. 
We were impressed by the 
beautiful colouring of the Dwarf 
and Slaty Sheoaks lining the 
tracks — shades of green to reddish 
brown — very picturesque. Clive 
explained that the reddish 
colouring occurs after the ‘dry’, 
with the plants greening up with 
the coming of the rains. We 
passed two beautiful Western Grey 
Kangaroos Macropus fuliginosus 
with their beautiful silver-grey ears. 
Our first extended stop was at the 
Salt Lake in the centre of the 
Eastern Block. The lake held a 
small amount of water assumed to 
be runoff from the previous night's 
rainfall. No brine shrimp were 
found as these take several days 
to hatch. When the lake is stocked 
with these shrimp, it often attracts 
Stilts and other birds. Clive 
explained that brine shrimp eggs 
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can lie dormant for twenty years 
waiting for rain — thus explaining 
how they can appear from 
‘nowhere’ under the right 
conditions. Apart from a single 
Musk Lorikeet Glossopsitta 
concinna, and prodigious numbers 
of Red Wattlebirds Anthochaera 
carunculata, we saw no birds save 
the skeleton of a small grebe — we 
inspected its ‘paddle’ toes. 


Heading further south we arrived at 
Lears Well. This is one of a 
number of wells that were dug by 
Chinese labourers after the 
Castlemaine goldfields had run out 
in the 1870s. Government grants 
were issued to dig these wells to 
provide water for stock as the Little 
Desert was opened to grazing. 
Dug by hand, using a windlass, 
and lined with Red-gum timbers 
the well is over fifty (or was it 
ninety?) metres deep! Luckily the 
open top is covered by a metal 
cage preventing the disappearance 
of any members! Standing at the 
bottom of a fifty metre deep shaft 
of one metre by a metre and a half 
does not bear thinking about. In 
the immediate area of the well we 
looked unsuccessfully for the 
burrows of the Silky Mouse, 
Pseudomys apodemoides. This 
species had active burrows in this 
area last summer — it is dependent 
on the fruits of the Silky Tea-tree 
Leptospermum myrsinoides to 
provide the food and moisture for 
its survival. Confined to the Big 
and Little Deserts and small 
adjacent areas, this species has a 
fascinating life history which was 
explained to us by Clive who has 
conducted extensive research on 
them in the Big Desert. 


Clive outlined to us the 
tremendous work done by 
volunteers and the Shire of 
Hindmarsh on the ‘West Wimmera 
Bio-link’, ‘Project Hindmarsh’ was 
started by the West Wimmera Tree 
Group, of some eight members 
and of which he was the instigator, 
in the mid 1980s.Today there is a 
2000 kilometre wild life corridor 
stretching from the Big Desert to 
the Glenelg in South Australia — 
the biggest Landcare project in the 
country. Another volunteer planting 
weekend is coming up in August — 
check your Landcare and VNPA 
magazines. 

We returned to the Lodge as the 
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sun was setting and the 
temperature dropping swiftly. 
Some sensible people took 
advantage of Little Desert Lodge 
accommodation while the rest of 
us camped — snug in our tents but 
damp and windy outside! 
Following dinner, we watched a 
video on the habits of the 
Malleefowl Leipoa ocellata, made 
by ‘Whimpey’ Reichelt who, with 
his wife Maureen, established the 
Lodge and associated sanctuaries 
over thirty years ago. Whimpey 
said he was ‘in love’ with the 
Malleefowl and had fought for its 
survival all these years. He has 
sought grants and contributed 
much of his own funds to acquiring 
habitat areas, revegetating, and 
recently feral-proof fencing two 
120 hectare sites. One of these is 
on his ‘home’ block at the Lodge 
where some of us (about ten years 
ago) had inspected a revegetafion 
area he had planted out not long 
before this earlier GFNC campout. 


Sunday morning saw us make a 
trip to the Glenlee Fauna and 
Flora Reserve which is located 
some twenty kilometres northeast 
of Nhill on the road to Jeparit. This 
is one of the few remaining areas 
of any size of the bush habitat that 
originally covered large areas of 
the Wimmera. Almost all has been 
cleared for farming, making the 
Reserve of particular importance 
from a conservation perspective. 
The habitat of the Reserve is a 
great contrast to that of the Little 
Desert. Several species are 
represented by large old trees. 
Among these are the Yellow Gum 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon, and the 
Slender Cypress-pine Callitris 
preissi/gracilis. The Gums were 
riddled with hollows accounting no 
doubt for the large numbers of 
both Galah, Eolophus (Cacatua) 
roseicapillus, and Red-rumped 
Parrots, Psephotus haematonotus; 
both hollow nesters. The 
vegetation is a rich mix of species 
including Oyster Bay Pine Callitris 
rhomboidea, Buloke Allocasuarina 
luehmannii, Golden Wattle Acacia 
pycnantha, Weeping Pittosporum 
Pittosporum phillyraeoides, Grey 
Mulga Acacia brachybotrya, 
Sticky Hop-bush Dodonaea 
viscosa, Small-leaved Clematis 
Clematis microphylla, Black-anther 
Flax-lily Dianella revoluta, Ruby 
_ Saltzbush Enchylaena tomentosa. 
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Ground plants included Inland Pig- 
face Carpobrotus modestus and 
various grasses, as well as fungi, 
mosses and lichens. 


On Sunday afternoon Whimpey 
took us to the lodge's Malleefowl 
(or Lowan) sanctuary — one of the 
recently feral-proof fenced 120- 
hectare areas. It seems that all 
‘ferals’, but for one fox, have been 
eradicated within the fenced area, 
hopefully enabling a greater 
number of chicks to survive. Here 
Whimpey has his old Malleefowl 
(he prefers the original name of 
‘Lowan’) ‘friends’ some of 25 
years or more, four pairs with 
which he has built up a great 
rapport and knows individually by 
name. We visited three mound 
nests during the afternoon, 
weaving our way along tracks and 
through the dense Broom Bush or 
Broom Honey-myrtle Melaleuca 
uncinata, and Broom Baeckea 
Baeckea behrii. The second nest 
we visited was first recorded in 
1876. Whimpey was able to call 
up just one bird by banging on a 
tin and offering a few handfuls of 
corn — normally he makes contact 
with them in the morning, they 
weren't expecting an afternoon 
visit! Whimpey explained the 
history of the mallefowl to us and 
identified some of the plants we 
had not seen earlier. Clasping 
Goodenia Goodenia amplexans, 
Cauliflower Bush Haeckeria 
pholidota, Barb-wire Bush 
Daviesia pectinata, Velvet Bush 
Lasiopetalum sp., the stalks of 
Golden Pennants Glischrocaryon 
behrii, Common Sour-bush 
Choretrum glomeratum, Gold-dust 
Wattle Acacia acinacae, Moonah 
Melaleuca lanceolata, Violet 
Honey-myrtle Melaleuca wilsonii, 
Scarlet Mint-bush Prostanthera 
aspalathoides, and Fringe-myrtle 
Calytrix tetragona. 


On Monday morning the campers 
packed up in damp conditions (!) 
and went our different ways. Four 
of us did the No.1 Nature Walk at 
the lodge with the descriptive 
guide. Very worth while. Some 
recent plantings going on near a 
new waterhole, and some further 
(rejuvination) plantings — and an 
updated guide — to be done in the 
near future. We completed our 
walk by identifying a rather odd 
curly rush we had been noticing 
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previously — the last plant listed on 
the guide, and called the Scale- 
shedder Lepidobolus 
drapetocoleus! So -— just 
remember that! ...and so ended a 
very interesting and enjoyable 
long weekend in the Little Desert! 


(Plant references: A Guide to 
Plants in the Little Desert and Mt 
Arapiles Area FJC Rogers). 
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Birdlist for Nhill Camp-out 
7 June — 9 June 2002 


Emu 
Hoary-headed Grebe 
Little Pied Cormorant 
White-faced Heron 
Black Swan 
Australian Shelduck 
Pacific Black Duck 
Black-shouldered Kite 
Whistling Kite 
Brown Goshawk 
Little Eagle 
Brown Falcon 
Australian Kestrel 
Black-tailed Native Hen 
Eurasian Coot 
Masked Lapwing 
Red-kneed Dotterel 
Red-capped Plover 
Black-fronted Plover 
Black-winged Stilt 
Red-necked Avocet 
Silver Gull 
Peaceful Dove 
Common Bronzewing 
Brush Bronzewing 
Crested Pigeon 
Galah - 
Long-billed Corella 
Musk Lorikeet 
Little Lorikeet 
Crimson Rosella 
Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Welcome Swallow 
Fairy Martin 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Scarlet Robin 
Jacky Winter 
Golden Whistler 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Grey Fantail 
Willie Wagtail 
White-browed Babbler 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Brown Thornbill 
Buff-rumped Thornbill 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
(Continued on page 12) 
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(Continued from page 11) 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Brown Treecreeper 

Red Wattlebird 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Noisy Miner 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
Singing Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 
Yellow-plumed Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Black-chinned Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
White-fronted Honeyeater 
Tawny-crowned Honeyeater 
White-fronted Chat 

Spotted Pardalote 

Striated Pardalote 

House Sparrow 

Diamond Firetail 

Common Starling 

Blackbird 

Olive-backed Oriole 
White-winged Chough 
White-breasted Woodswallow 
Dusky Woodswallow 
Australian Magpie-lark 
Grey (Black-winged) Currawong 
Australian Magpie 
Australian Raven 

Little Raven 

Musk Duck 


80 species Sp 
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Library Notes 


... Heather Cameron 


New Books : 

Rail Trails of Victoria and South 
Australia: walking, cycling and 
horseriding trails. 

A Field Guide to the Mammals of 
Australia by Peter Menkhorst and 
Frank Knight. 

Victorian Koorie Plants: some 
plants used by Victorian Koories 
for food, fibre, medicines and 
implements by Beth Gott and John 
Conran. 2nd edition. 


Give Away Duplicate Periodicals 
There are numerous duplicate 
copies of the Geelong Naturalist 
from Volume 1, 1964 up to the 
current year. 

There are also duplicates of The 
Emu from February 1978 to 
December 1996. 


Wanted for the Library Archives 
Geelong Naturalist for August and 
December 2001 and August 2000. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


From Buckleys to the Break 


$5.00 


The Care of Sick, Orphaned & Injured Animals $2.00 


The You Yang Range by Trevor Pescott 


$10.00 


Geelong Birds in Retrospect by Trevor Pescott $5.00 


The Otway Range by Trevor Pescott 
The Alps in Flower by |.R.McCann 


$10.00 
$16.00 


Please add $2.00 for Postage and handling where applicable. 


The Geelong Bird Report 2000 


$5.00 ($6.50 posted) 
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A Note about the Library 
from Ray Baverstock 


During the past few months our 
Librarian and a small band of 
dedicated helpers have been re- 
arranging our Club Library. 


Not only do these books cover 
almost every aspect of Natural | 
History, but also there are 
interesting newsletters from other 
Field Naturalist Clubs. The Club 
also subscribes to magazines such 
as Geo, Nature, Australian 
Geographic, Wingspan and The 
Bird Observer as well as others. 


All of this adds up to some 
fascinating reading, both for 
pleasure and study purposes. 


In spite of all the hard work being 
done, the sad fact remains that 
most members are not using the 
Library. 


In future it is hoped to have the 
Library open at ALL meetings. 
This will work on an honour system 
with members signing for books 
when they borrow them and when 
they are returned. 


If you have any suggestions for 
books that should be on our 
shelves, please contact our 
Librarian or any of the Commitiee 
Members. 


Remember — it’s YOUR Library — 
please use it! 


Á frog goes into à bank and approaches the (eller, He can see from her nameplate that the tellers name is Patricia Whack. So ho says, 
Ms Whack, [d like to get à loan to buy á boat and go on & Jong vacation.” 
Parti looks at the fog im disbelial and asks how much he wants (o borrow. The fog says 530,000. The teller asks bis name and the frog 
says that bis name is Kermit Jagger, bis dad is Mick Jagger, and that its OK, Be knows the bank manager. Patti explains that 
530,000 is à substantial amount of money and that he will need to secure some collateral against the loan. She asks if he has anything 


Āe can use as collateral. The frog says 


Sure, Z have this,” and produces à Gny pink porcelain elephant, about half an inch tall, bright pink and perfectly formed. Very contused, 
Patti explains that sha Y have (o consult with the manager and disappears into à back office. She finds the manager and SAYS: 

Therg s à frog called Kermit Jagger out there who claims to know you and wants to borrow $30,000. And he wants to use this as 
collateral.” She holds up the Guy pink elephant. { mean, what the Leck is this?” 


The bank manager looks back at her and says: 


les a knick knack, Patt! Whack. Give the frog à loan. His old man's à Rolling Stone.” 


(Contributed by DS.) 
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Mid-week Bird Group 
Excursion Report, 
20 June, 2002 


Blue Circle Southern 
Cement 


Waurn Ponds 
...Pat and Hans Streefkerk 


lt was a very windy, rather cold 
day but nevertheless 14 members 
were present for this second 
annual survey of birdlife on the 
Blue Circle Southern Cement 
property at Waurn Ponds. We 
visited the same 4 areas as last 
year, seeing a total of 39 species 
over-all compared to 44 last year, 
which was not too bad considering 
the poor weather. 
There was a mixture of water birds 
from the planned wetlands area 
and a good range of grassland and 
bush birds from the different areas. 
A female Golden Whistler 
surveyed us from close range at 


A Great Holiday 
Destination 


...Pat and Hans Streefkerk 


Last year we went on holidays for 
a few weeks, and in our caravan 
wanderings in NSW and 
Queensland we went through 
Casino, about 30 km inland from 
Lismore in northern NSW. | 
spotted a sign saying WETLANDS 
as we left the town heading north, 
so of course we immediately 
turned off to investigate. 


We found the JABIRU 
GENEEBEINGA WETLANDS and 
had a wonderful time there for the 
next couple of hours. We would 
highly recommend these wetlands 
to anyone travelling that way. 
There is a picnic area and the 
track for a miniature steam train 
that was not operating at-that time; 
and the area is next to the golf 
course, with a raised, wooded area 
between the two. Hence there are 
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our morning tea stop in the parking 
area and an immature Nankeen 
Night Heron was seen at the 
settling ponds area. Several Flame 
Robins made a bright spot in the 
newly ploughed paddock. There 
was a good number of Nankeen 
Kestrels, a couple of Brown 
Falcons, Black-shouldered Kite, 
and Whistling Kite. Unfortunately 
the 4 Wedge-tailed Eagles that had 
circled around for some time to the 
delight of Blue Circle staff a couple 
of days previously did not appear. 
Nevertheless it was an enjoyable 
day and it was good to see the 
progress made in clearing weeds 
and replanting with indigenous 
vegetation. Blue Circle Cement 
have plans for a delightful 
wetlands in the Armstrong Creek 
area and are doing a vast amount 
of replanting at present in the 
Hams Road area. They are very 
community conscious and also 
wish to raise awareness amongst 
their employees of the birdlife that 
can be found in their area. 
It will be good to visit this area 
again as the plans progress and 
new vegetation is established. 


<p 


both woodland and wetland birds 
there. 


Our birdlist for the time we spent 
there follows: 

Red-backed Fairy-wren, Superb 
Fairy-wren, Rufous Whistler (male 
and female), Spangled Drongo, 
Willie Wagtail, Satin Flycatcher, 
Grey Fantail, Fan-tailed Cuckoo, 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo, Chestnut- 
breasted Mannikin, Red-browed 
Finch, Yellow Thornbill, Brown 
Honeyeater, Blue-faced 
Honeyeater, Australian Magpie, 
Magpie-lark, Forest Raven, Pied 
Currawong, Pied Butcherbird, Little 
Grassbird, Golden-headed 
Cisticola, Silver-eye, Whistling 
Kite, Starling, Osprey, Welcome 
Swallow, Black-faced Cuckoo- 
shrike, Bar-shouldered Dove, 
Turtledove, Rainbow Lorikeet, 
Eastern Rosella, Kookaburra, 
Pacific Black Duck, Chestnut Teal, 
Grey Teal, Australian Shoveller, 
Hardhead, Pink-eared Duck, 
Magpie Geese, Royal Spoonbills 
(20 of them all perched in a dead 
tree!), Little Egret, White Ibis, 
Straw-necked Ibis, Glossy Ibis, 
White-necked Heron, White-faced 
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NEXT MID-WEEK BIRD 
GROUP EXCURSION 


Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve 


(Changed to first Thursday) 


4 July, 2002 


Leader Brian Hart 

Brian has been associated with the 
Reserve for a number of years and 
does regular surveys. 


Meet at 8.30 am at the Jerringot 
Bird Hide, Belmont Common OR 
at the OGNR carpark off Grubb 
Road at 9.00 am. 

Finish about midday. 


Enquiries: Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 


Heron, about 
Swamphens, Moorhen, Cattle 
Egrets, Australasian Grebe, 
Jacana, Little Pied Cormorant, 
Black-winged Stilt, Masked 
Lapwing. 


100 Eastern 


Just before this, at the caravan 
park not far distant, we had also 
seen Rainbow Bee-eaters, 
Rainbow and Scaly-breasted 
Lorikeets and at least 200 White 
Ibis flew over us there. 


We would highly recommend this 
area. If you are travelling from 
there towards Beaudesert, don’t 
fail to have afternoon tea at the 
Bellbird Picnic area with a 
magnificent chorus of Bellbirds 
plus Satin Bowerbirds, King 
Parrots, various honeyeaters and 
more. 


Another place we really enjoyed 
was further north at Chinchilla in 
Queensland where the vicinity of 
the local weir provided a great 
variety of birdlife. 


Lp 
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BIRD GROUP REPORT 
18 June 2002 


Susan Myers, the Operations 
Manager of Birding Worldwide 
spoke on the topic of Malaysian 
Birds. Susan has led birding groups 
to and otherwise visited Malaysia on 
nine or ten occasions. As such she 
is very familiar with the attractions 
and birdlife of this diverse and 
interesting country. 


Malaysia, at 332,965 sq km, is 
approximately fifty percent larger 
than Victoria. It is divided between 
Peninsular Malaysia with 
approximately 40% of the land area 
and Bornean Malaysia with 60% of 
the land area. Borneo, in Gunung 
Kinabalu, boasts, at 4100 m the 
highest mountain between PNG and 
the Himalayas. Peninsular 
Malaysia's highest point, Gunung 
Tahan tops out at a comparatively 
modest, but still high 2189 m. Both 
paris of the country thus possess a 
wide variety of habitats on account 
of the range of altitudes to be found. 


Climatically Malaysia has an 
equatorial climate with double, 
winter and summer, monsoons. The 
Winter Monsoon, November to April 
is generally wetter than the Summer 
Monsoon but overall the climate is 
moist with few if any months with 
rainfall under 100 mm. 
Temperatures range between 26°C 
and 30ºC in the lowlands. Relative 
humidity is typically above 80%. 


Despite its relative proximity 
Malaysia is very different bio- 
geographically from Australia and 
PNG. Malaysia is to the West of the 
Wallace line and as such 
characterised by a Wallacean or 
Sundaic fauna and flora. The area 
that now consists of mainland 
Southeast Asia and the Indonesian 
Islands to the West of Sulawesi and 
Lombok was originally a single 
landmass, resulting in a great 
similarity in non-marine floral and 
faunal associations across the 
region. The Malaysian Peninsula for 
example has 410 resident land bird 
species and Borneo 358. Of these 
297, 83 percent, are common to 
both locations. 


There are five main habitat types in 
Malaysia. These are the coastal and 


John Bottomley 


intertidal zone, wetlands, mangroves 
and major rivers, lowland forest, 
montane forest and, on Gunung 
Kinabalu, alpine heath. The greatest 
area is that of lowland forest. This 
habitat is characterised by high 
species diversity and a very high 
density, three storey, vegetation. 
Climbing plants such as lianas and 
strangler figs are common as are 
rattan, epiphytic plants of many 
kinds and orchids of which over 
2800 species exist in Borneo alone. 
Borneo is home to more pitcher 
plants than anywhere else and is, 
with Sumatra, the home of the plants 
with the world’s largest flowers, the 
Rafflesias. Parasitic on the roots of 
their hosts, the twenty-eight species 
of Raffiesia produce a single flower 
of up to a metre in diameter which 
smells of rotten carrion to attract the 
flies needed for pollination. Fungi 
are common and diverse as is the 
insect life. Mammals include Asian 
Elephants, Elephans maximus, the 
Bearded Pig and a wide range of 
primates including Tarsiers, the 
Tarsiidae, Gibbons, the Hylobatidae, 
a variety of old-world monkeys and 
Orang Utangs, Pongo pygmaeus. 


Malaysia has a good system of 
Reserves and National Parks with 
approximately the same proportion 
of land area in parks and reserves, 
as is the case in Australia. 
Poaching, a problem in much of 
Southeast Asia, is not a major 
problem in Malaysia although a 
significant amount of habitat is lost 
to logging and other forms of 
economic exploitation. 


Malaysia's birdlife is characterised 
by a high level of species diversity. 
The country has a list of 740 bird 
species. As noted above a high 
proportion of resident land species 
are widely distributed across the 
region. Levels of endemism are thus 
small. Only 10% of resident land bird 
species found in Borneo are 
endemics. On the Malaysian 
Peninsula only 0.7% are endemic. 


Species overlap with PNG and 
Australia is low. Most bird species 
are residents with migration being of 
only minor significance in most 
habitats and areas. 
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There is high species diversity within 
many of the bird families found in 
Malaysia. There are for example 
eighteen species of woodpecker, 
some twenty species of pigeon, 
twenty-five or so species of bulbul 
and twenty-eight species of babbler. 
Kingfishers, pittas and minivets are 
likewise diverse. 


In forest areas mixed-species 
feeding flocks are found. Some of 
these include as many as forty 
species. Such flocks make for 
exciting birding but can also lead to 
frustration if they fly away too 
quickly. Trying to identify some 
dozen unfamiliar species in quick 
time can be tricky! 


Very few if any feral birds are found 
in most locations. This is thought to 
reflect the fact that the diversity of 
species found ensures that all 
ecological niches are already filled 
with resident birds well adapted to 
the habitat. Some species, the 
Common (Indian) Mynah, 
Acridotheres tristis for example, 
have expanded their ranges as 
forest is cleared for agricultural and 
urban use. 


Susan accompanied her talk 
throughout with a series of excellent 
slides of habitats, plants, animals 
and especially birds. Many of these 
she has taken herself, with others 
contributed by Stuart Dashper and 
Lawrence Poh. Among the bird 
highlights were the Blue-eared 
Kingfisher, Alcedo meninting, the 
Stork-billed Kingfisher, Halcyon 
capensis, the White-throated 
Kingfisher, Halcyon smyrnensis, the 
Black Baza, Aviceda leuphotes, a 
number of pigeons, a Red-bearded 
Bee-eater, Nyctyornis amictus, 
several hornbills, the Fire-tufted 
Barbet, Psilopogon pyrolophus, the 
Great Slaty Woodpecker, 
Mulleripicus pulverulentus, which at 
50 cm is the largest Woodpecker in 
the world, the Silver-breasted 
Broadbill, Serilophus lunatus, a 
number of pittas, minivets, bulbuls, 
babblers, forktails and flycatchers, 
the Sultan Tit, Melanochlora 
sultanea, the Long-tailed Shrike, 
Lanius schach, the Hill Mynah, 
Gracula religiosa and the Streaked 
Spiderhunter, Arachnothera magna. 


The Group expressed their thanks 
for the talk with a warm round of 
applause. 


Next month John Bottomley will 
talk about Freckled Ducks! 
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BIRD OBSERVATIONS FOR JUNE 2002 
.. compiled by John Bottomley 


- 


This month we had records for a remarkable 112 species. To get an idea of the richness of the bird life in the region 


we can add to that number a further twenty-eight species that | saw during the month but for which neither | nor 
anyone else submitted records. | am sure that in reality there are in excess of one hundred and fifty species in the 
Geelong region at the present time. This would be a remarkabie number of species for the Winter season in most other 
locations. We are lucky indeed as birders to live in this region. A further indication of the richness of our birdlife is 
provided by Bob and Lorraine Preston. In the space of half an hour in the late afternoon of June 9, they recorded 
twenty-nine species at Lake Lorne. Highlights of this month’s observations were of a Peaceful Dove by Rob McKenzie 
in the You Yangs in late May. This is the first observation of this species in the You Yangs since the 1980s. Freckled 
Ducks continue to be seen in large numbers at Lake Lorne and in small numbers elsewhere. Other species seen in 
large numbers include Blue-billed and Musk Ducks, Eurasian Coot, Chestnut Teal and Hoary-headed Grebe. There 
were numerous reports of Robins with all local species except Rose Robins observed in a variety of locations. 


The observers were: AW, Alison Watson; BAt, Bryant Attwood; Cmo, Craig Morley; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JB, John 
Bottomley; LP, Lorraine Preston; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PSw, Pam Stewart; RGa, Rob Ganly; RMc, Rob McKenzie; 
RP, Bob Preston; RSm, Rosalyn Smallwood: VC, Vernon Cohen; VLJ, Valerie Lloyd-Jones; VWD, Valda Dedman. 


Species Number Date Comments Observer 
Brown Quail A 5 3/05/02 Bald Hills, Anglesea. RMc 
Blue-billed Duck 27 10/05/02 Durdidwarrah south reservoir. RMc 
81 29/05/02 Lake Lorne RMc 
Musk Duck 66 6/06/02 Lake Modewarre. RMc 
Freckled Duck 4 26/02/02 ALCOA wetlands, Point Henry. RGa 
252 19/04/02 Lake Lorne. RMc 
195+ 29/05/02 Lake Lorne. RMc 
330+ 9/06/02 Lake Lorne in the late afternoon. RP, LP 
Chestnut Teal 4000+/- 29/04/02 Lake Victoria. In a mixed flock with Grey Teal. Great majority RMc 
Chestnut Teal. 
Pink-eared Duck 3 23/04/02 Bannockburn. On a small dam south of town. i RMc 
45 6/06/02 Lake Modewarre. RMc 
: 1 9/06/02 Lake Lorne in the late afternoon. RP, LP 
Hoary-headed Grebe 220+ 30/04/02 Stingaree Bay. Also 500+/- on 4/06/02. RGa 
Little Black Cormorant 585+/- 6/06/02 Lake Modewarre. RMc 
Cattle Egret 105 4/05/02 Lake Lorne. RMc 
55 9/06/02 Torquay. In roadside paddock with cattle. BAt 
42+ 9/06/02 Lake Lorne in the late afternoon. RP, LP 
Spotted Harrier 1 10/05/02 Maude. RMc 
2 7/06/02 Lethbridge, Lower Plains Road. Feeding on field mice. RGa 
Collared Sparrowhawk 1 24/05/02 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. A female bird. RMc 
1 30/05/02 Bannockburn Bush. immature male. RMc 
Brolga 2 6/06/02 Lake Gherang. RMc 
4 6/06/02 Reedy Lake. Includes two immature birds. Also seen 9/06/02. RMc, VLJ, 
PSw 
Eurasian Coot 11900+ 6/06/02 Lake Modewarre. RMc 
Painted Button-quail 5 1/05/02 You Yangs. RMc 
Banded Stilt 250+ 22/05/02 Moolap Saltworks. BAt 
Red-necked Avocet 30 14/06/02 St. Leonards Salt Lagoon. MHe 
100+ 22/05/02 Moolap Saltworks. BAt 
Hooded Plover 9 4/06/02 Black Rocks. Includes two juveniles. RMc 
Peaceful Dove : 2 25/05/02 You Yangs. First record in this location since late 1980s. RMc 
Crested Pigeon 2 30/05/02 Teesdale 8.5 km northwest of township. RMc 
1 12/06/02 Point Henry. First report from this location. GMc 


...continued on page 16 


The Winter Wader Count will be on the weekend of 19-21 July. 


On Friday 19th we will count the Saltworks, to coincide with Werribee and the Avalon Saltworks. 


On Sunday 21st we will count the Swan Bay system. 
On Saturday 20th we will count all the rest — i.e. Reedy and ktospital Lakes, the Barwon estuary and 
Lake Connewarre, and the odds and ends. 
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Species 


Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 


Gang-gang Cockatoo 


Little Corella 
Swift Parrot 


Tawny Frogmouth 
Australian Owlet-nightjar 
Weebill 

Southern Whiteface 

Little Wattlebird 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 


Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 


Fuscous Honeyeater 
Tawny-crowned Honeyeater 


Scarlet Robin 
Red-capped Robin 


Flame Robin 


Pink Robin 


Spotted Quail-thrush 


Varied Sitella 

Gilberts Whistler 
White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike 
Diamond Firetail 

Beautiful Firetail 

Bassian Thrush 


Number 
72 


N 
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Date 
21/03/02 
22/04/02 
13/05/02 
16/05/02 
27/05/02 
29/05/02 
31/05/02 

4/06/02 
18/06/02 
22/05/02 
18/06/02 

1/05/02 

1/05/02 
25/05/02 

8/06/02 
24/05/02 
30/05/02 
23/04/02 

1/05/02 
16/06/02 
19/04/02 


2/05/02 
10/05/02 


20/05/02 
15/06/02 
10/05/02 


16/06/02 
1/05/02 


3/05/02 
23/04/02 
1/05/02 


- 4/06/02 


1/05/02 
10/05/01 
25/05/02 
14/05/02 


24/05/02 
30/05/02 
4/06/02 
8/06/02 
11/06/02 
12/06/02 
15/06/02 
3/05/02 
10/06/02 
11/06/02 
16/06/02 


25/05/02 
1/05/02 
23/04/02 
1/06/02 
3/05/02 
3/06/02 


Comment 

Lake Lorne. 

Newtown. 80+ On 23/04/02 and 200+ on 24/04/02. 
Leopold. Included a begging juvenile. 

Leopold. Flying to the east at 0930. 

Highton. Flying south. 

Breakwater. Flying north. 

Point Lonsdale. 

North Geelong. 

Lara. 

Highton. Also 2 on 18/06/02. 

Highton, North Valley Road. Flying to southwest calling. 
You Yangs. 

You Yangs. Feeding in Yellow Gums. 

You Yangs near Drysdales Road. 

Batesford. Flying south. 


Geelong Botanic Gardens. Also on 5/06/02 and 17/06/02. 


Bamganie State Forest. Calling at noon! 
Bannockburn Bush in southern section. 
You Yangs. 

Grasstree Park. In a roadside acacia. 
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Observer 
RGa 
RGa 
RMc 
RMc 
BAt 
BAt 
RSm 
BAt 
VC 
BAt 
VWD 
RMc 
RMc 
RMc 
RGa 
RP 
RMc 
RMc 
RMc 
BAt 


Newtown. Also 15 and 5 on 20/04/02, 3-4 on 27/04/02 and 10 CMo 


on 1/06/02. 
Barwon Heads. Restless flocks. 


RMc 


DeMotts Road, Anakie. Appeared to be attracted by flowering JB 


mistletoe. 

Bamganie State Forest. 

Cecil Track east of Gum Flat Road. 

Brisbane Ranges. Scattered birds feeding with other 
honeyeaters. 

Brisbane Ranges. 


RMc 
AW 
RMc 


MHe 


You Yangs at Stockyards Ridge. First in You Yangs in many RMc 


years. 
Bald Hills, Anglesea. In heath. 2 juveniles. 


Bannockburn Bush in southern section. 
You Yangs. 

Serendip. 

You Yangs near Stockyards. 

Brisbane Ranges at Stony Creek. 

You Yangs at Eastern Flat. 


RMc 
RMc 
RMc 
GMc 
RMc 
RMc 
RMc 


Point Henry. Hays Road. Six on 28/05/02, 4 on 4/06/02 and 4 RG 


on 11/06/02. 
You Yangs. 11 males and 17 brown birds. 


Newtown, King Lloyd Reserve. Also 1 3/06/02. 
Serendip. 

Torquay. 

Leopold, Fitzgeralds Road. 

Point Henry. A male bird. 

Torquay. 

Bald Hills, Anglesea. 

Long Forest, Long Point Track. Brown bird. 
Leopold, Matthews Road. 4 on 18/06/02. 


Brisbane Ranges, Griffens Hill Track. One perched ona 
branch in full view. 
You Yangs. A single flock of birds. 


You Yangs at Lower Cressy Gully. A male. 
Bannockburn Bush in southern section. 
Serendip. 

Bald Hills, Anglesea. 

West Barwon Reservoir entrance road. 


z 


RMc 
BAt 

GMc 
BAt 

RGa 
GMc 
BAt 

RMc 
MHe 
RGa 
MHe 


RMc 
RMc 
BAt 

GMc 
RMc 
RMc 
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Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 
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The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 29 July, 2002. 
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